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Pope Joan 


E SUMMARY 


Pope Joan (the legendary medieval woman who was said to 
have become Pope while disguised as a man) remembers her 
story. After she learned to perform the rituals of the Catholic 
Mass—consecrating bread, swinging incense in a censer until 
smoke pooled at her feet—and after she was carried through 
crowds, blessing huge numbers of people—when she was at the 
very top of the Catholic hierarchy and had made herself at 
home in the Vatican, playing the part of the holiest person in 
Christendom, and very aware she was a better person than any 
of the other religious authorities around her—after all that, she 
realized she no longer believed in her own religion. 


ow, she says conspiratorially to other women, she knows that 
the closest she ever felt to God's power was when she was in 
labor, when she felt as if a huge hand were picking her up and 
throwing her down over and over again. 


Lying in the road giving birth to her baby, she felt the most 
powerful when she was anything but a man or a Pope. 


THEMES 


A CHILDBIRTH AND WOMEN'S POWER 


“Pope Joan” retells the legend of a woman said to 

have briefly become Pope around 850 AD. In this old 
and apocryphal) story, the so-called Pope “John” was exposed 
when “he” gave birth to a baby—at first hailed as a miracle child, 
then recognized as proof that this Pope wasn’t what she 
claimed to be. In Duffy's version of the story, Joan rises to the 
papacy only to find that she doesn't truly “believe a word” of her 
religion, which starts to strike her as amere collection of 
pompous rituals dominated by men. Joan instead finds her 
connection to “the power of God” in a different way: through 
childbirth. The astonishing ability to have children, in this poem, 
trumps the power of any male-dominated religious ritual. 


Speaking conspiratorially to other “daughters or brides of the 
Lord’—that is, other women—Joan confides that as she gave 
birth to her secret child, she felt closer to the “power of God” 
than she ever did as Pope. Labor made her feel as if a “hand” 
were “lifting [her], flinging [her] down’; labor, in other words, 
had an unignorable physical power that felt divine in a way 
religious ritual never could. Even more a “miracle” was the 
arrival of her baby—not because it was a sacred or mystical 
baby, but because the birth of any baby feels like a miracle in 
itself! 


Through this story, Joan suggests that childbirth is an innate 
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miraculous power that huge, complex, male-driven institutions 
like institutionalized religion and politics can’t possibly measure 
up to, no matter how much pomp and circumstance they build 
up around themselves. Women, then, have the real power, much 
as a patriarchal society might like to suggest otherwise. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 
e Lines 1-30 


RELIGION AND PATRIARCHY 


| In Carol Ann Duffy’s version of the legend of “Pope 
Joan” (in which a woman disguised as a man becomes 

a medieval Pope), Pope Joan doesn’t find her new power all that 
impressive. Instead, she soon becomes disillusioned with the 
rites and rituals of Catholicism. The hierarchical, male- 
dominated Church, Duffy’s Joan insists, doesn't really have the 
“power of God” behind it. There’s more male ego there than 
divinity. 
While at first she’s pleased to have reached the highest possible 
position of power in the Catholic Church (and thus, at the time 
the poem takes place, also one of the highest positions of 
political power), Joan at last starts to find it all a bit of a yawn. 
Once she’s led Mass and blessed a few crowds, she feels that 
there’s not much more to the job than that—and discovers she 
doesn't truly “believe a word” of the Church's dogma. 


For that matter, she’s disillusioned by her fellow religious 
authorities, finding that she’s “twice as virtuous” as any of these 
corrupt “cardinals, archbishops, bishops, priests.” These 
supposed “best of men,’ in her view, are really just guys doing 
their best to maintain their position of power—particularly 
their power over women. (Women, after all, are not allowed to 
rise to any of those positions in the Catholic church, let alone 
Pope.) Joan’s unimpressed judgment of the Church subtly 
suggests that male religious authority and power simply isn’t all 
it's cracked up to be. To her, religion is nothing but a 
smokescreen of rules and rituals with no real force behind it. 


Where this theme appears in the poem: 
e Lines 1-30 


LINES 1-9 


After | learned to transubstantiate ... 
... blessing the air 


LINE-BY-LINE ANALYSIS 
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“Pope Joan” is a dramatic monologue spoken by the title 
character: a woman said to have disguised herself as a man and 
risen to become Pope around the year 850. (While there’s no 
historical evidence to suggest that this is a true story, many 
later medieval Christians accepted the legend of Pope Joan as 
fact.) Here, Joan tells her story. As the poem begins, she looks 
back at the early days of her papacy, remembering her days in 
her lofty post. And lofty it was: in the Middle Ages, the Pope 
was one of the most powerful people in the world. 


Joan remembers the things she had to learn on her way to the 
top: a combination of religious ritual and politicking. She 
needed, naturally, to “learn[] to transubstantiate” bread into the 
“sacred host”: in other words, to perform the ritual of the Mass 
in which, as Catholic tradition holds, blessed bread transforms 

into the body of Christ. This is perhaps the most holy and 
important ritual in Catholicism; here, Joan passes over it rather 
quickly, as if waving it aside. 


She also recalls “sw[inging] the burning frankincense’ (that is, 
swinging a censer—an incense-burner—filled with 
frankincense, a fragrant resin) until “blue-green snakes of 
smoke’ gathered around her feet. That faintly sinister 
metaphor hints that Joan might not have the highest opinion of 
this ritual, either. In the context of a Christian church, a snake 
feels like an especially loaded creature to bring up, since the 
story of the Garden of Eden holds that a malevolent snake 
tempted Eve to eat the forbidden fruit and bring about the fall 
of humanity! 


Finally, Joan remembers being carried through “fervent 
crowds” on a “papal chair” (that is, a raised chair carried by four 
bearers so the Pope can be held up above a crowd), “blessing 
and blessing the air” as thousands of eager worshipers reached 
up to ask for her prayers. Being Pope, then, isn’t just about 
conducting religious rituals, but about being the public face of 
Catholicism, a figurehead. 


All of this heady ritual and adulation, though, isn’t what really 
matters to Joan. What’s important to her, readers gather, will 
be what happened “after” she was Pope. For “After” is the first 
word of the poem; these first lines, Joan hints, are only 
preliminaries to the real drama. 


Joan will tell her irreverent story in free verse, without a 
regular meter or rhyme scheme. (There are touches of rhyme 
here, though, like the chime between “chair” and “air” in lines 
8-9, which helps to give Joan's voice a cheeky, playful tone.) 
Readers who know a little bit about Christian tradition might 
be amused by the way Duffy chooses to arrange the poem's 
lines. Grouped into threes, they mirror the Trinity, the three- 
part Christian godhead composed of Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. 


LINES 10-18 


nearer to heaven... 
... believe a word 
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As Pope, Joan goes on, she was truly at the tippy-top of the 
Catholic hierarchy, “nearer to heaven” than any of the hundreds 
and thousands of “cardinals, archbishops, bishops, priests” she 
presided over. The asyndeton of that list of titles underscores 
just how endless the elaborate ranks of the Catholic hierarchy 
feel; Joan could go on! 


But the experience doesn’t seem to have awed or frightened 
her. Irreverently, she refers to herself as the humble “Vicar of 
Rome’—a turn of phrase that demotes her substantially. (A vicar 
is way, way further down the Catholic ladder than the Pope.) 
And she describes “having made the Vatican my home’ as if she 
walked into the lavish palace that is the seat of Catholic power, 
looked around, and thought, Yes, this will do nicely; we can put the 
sofa against this wall. 


All of Joan’s language so far, in other words, suggests that she 
takes the experience of being Pope—and the whole Catholic 
edifice on which the papacy rests—with several shakers full of 
salt. This isn’t the tone of a woman who believed she was 
inhabiting a sacred role, or of awoman who worried too much 
about the taboos she was breaking in becoming Pope. 


For, as she wryly observes, as Pope she was “like the best of 
men’—and “men” is really the key word there. In the Middle 
Ages as today, the Catholic Church does not allow women even 
to become priests, let alone Pope. 


She thus caps her idea that she’s “like the best of men” with a 
Latin prayer taken from the Mass: “in nomine patris et filii et 
spiritus sancti amen” (or, in English, “in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, amen’). It’s as if she’s 
putting the seal of Catholic tradition on those “best of men” 
with a prayer alluding to a divine being often imagined as male. 


But there’s real irony in that prayer. For, as Pope, Joan isn't so 
sure that she really is among the “best of men.” Looking around 
her, she feels sure she’s “twice as virtuous” as any of them: that 
no small number of these “cardinals, archbishops, bishops, 
priests” are corrupt and untrustworthy fellows. 


No wonder, then, that she reaches this emphatically repetitive 
conclusion: 


came to believe 
that | did not believe a word 


Rising to the papacy, in other words, didn’t make Joan feel like 
she'd come closer to God or achieved a position where she 
could do good. Instead, it made her feel like she’d pulled the 
wool over the eyes of a corrupt and foolish group of men. And 
that, in itself, made her doubt the very religion of which she had 
become the head. 


LINES 19-27 


so l tell... 
.. between my legs 
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Joan now turns away from her memories of papal power to 
make a conspiratorial aside to other “daughters or brides of the 
Lord”—that is, to other women, whether God's “daughters” 
(laywomen) or “brides” (nuns). If they’re looking for the “power 
of God,” she tells this new audience, she can tell them exactly 
where she found it, and it wasn’t at the Vatican. 


Here, anew aspect of Joan’s legend enters the story. As the old 
tale has it, Pope Joan was unmasked when she collapsed in the 
road during a religious procession and went into labor. (And if 
anything could be more scandalous than a female Pope, it'd be a 
pregnant female Pope: Catholic priests are meant to be celibate 
as well as male. 


When Joan’s baby began to “push[] out,’ she remembers, she 
felt as if a mighty “hand” were: 


lifting me, flinging me down 
lifting me, flinging me down 


The same line appears on either side of a stanza break, ending 
the eighth stanza and beginning the ninth. Both the slow 
repetition and the even rhythms of these lines suggest the 
huge, unstoppable power of labor; each lift and fling mirrors a 
contraction. 


The instinctive, involuntary actions of Joan's body, in other 
words, feel to her much more like the almighty “hand” of God 
working on her than any religious ritual ever did. The 
overwhelming and all-consuming process of childbirth has a 
kind of visceral power that she simply did not find in the male- 
dominated Church and its hierarchies. 


otice, though, that there’s more than a hint of Christian 
allusion going on here. Joan makes not the slightest mention of 
a father for this baby. And the strange, miraculous appearance 
of an apparently fatherless baby echoes one of the 
foundational stories of Christianity: the birth of Christ. Joan's 
experience of childbirth is in some sense between her and God, 
just as much as Jesus’s birth to the Virgin Mary was. 


LINES 28-30 


where | lay... 
.. pope at all 


Joan concludes her memories of childbirth with an image that 
juxtaposes the lowly and the divine. As she went into labor “in 
the road,’ she remembers, she was also “in [her] miracle” The 
muddy indignity of giving birth in a public street here meets 
with the strange "miracle" of childbirth itself, the strange and 
wondrous fact that one person can grow inside another. 


While the Church's rituals claim to venerate a holy birth, Joan's 
tale suggests, the Church also shuts out half the story by 
shutting out women. It’s precisely because Joan rises to the 
papacy that she can see, from the inside, that something is 
missing there. And what’s missing is women’s power—and their 
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bodily wonder, the “miracle” that is the ability to give birth. 


Inthe moment she felt closest to the “power of God,” then, Joan 
was nowhere near the rigid masculine structures of the church; 
she wasn't “a man or a pope at all” Honoring women’s bodies 
and their unique powers, the poem also hints that a religion 
dominated by men is a religion that can’t take in a lot of the 
world’s power and beauty. Speaking to other women, the 
unrepentant Joan urges them to remember their own 
connection to the divine, even if the world around them won't. 


POETIC DEVICES 


y, 


REPETITION 


Joan’s repetitions pace and shape the poem, framing jokes or 
laying special emphasis on important moments. 


For example, when Joan has been Pope for a little while and 
explored what the job has to offer—mostly “blessing and 
blessing the air; as she puts it with some exhausted 
diacope—she makes her pronouncement on the papacy and 
Catholicism itself in these brisk terms: 


| came to believe 
that | did not believe a word 


Her diacope on “believe” there makes this moment feel 
especially comic, underscoring the irreverent shock of a Pope 
who, contrary to the old saying, isn’t Catholic. 


Amore reverent repetition appears when Joan retells the story 
of how she gave birth. On that fateful day, she says, she felt 
closer to the “power of God” than she ever had before. In lines 
24-25, she remembers feeling as if God’s hand were: 


lifting me, flinging me down 
lifting me, flinging me down 


Ending one stanza with these words and beginning the next 
with them, Joan evokes the rhythmic spasms of labor; the two 
lines feel like two contractions. She also lingers on this powerful 
image for amoment, as if marveling even now at how powerful 
and compelling labor felt. 


Where Repetition appears in the poem: 


e Line 9: “blessing and blessing the air” 

e Line 17: “believe” 

e Line 18: “believe” 

e Lines 24-25: “lifting me, flinging me down / lifting me, 
flinging me down” 


ALLUSION 


“Pope Joan” alludes to an old myth: the story (accepted as fact 
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by many medieval Christians) that a woman once disguised 
herself as a man, worked her way up through the Catholic 
hierarchy, and became—briefly—Pope. Her deception was only 
discovered when she went into labor during a religious 
procession. 


nreframing this old story, Duffy alludes to many aspects of 
Catholic tradition: 


“Transubstantiat[ion]” is the ritual by which a 
Catholic priest consecrates bread, making it into the 
“sacred host”—the body of Christ. 

e “Frankincense” is used as incense in Catholic 
churches, its rising smoke and sweet smell a 
symbolic representation of prayers rising up to God. 
(Here, ominously, the smoke coils at Joan's feet like 
"blue-green snakes" instead.) 

e The “papal chair” from which Joan blesses her flock 
is a litter (a chair carried on people’s shoulders) on 
which Popes once traveled through crowds. 

e And the prayer “in nomine patris et filii et spiritus 

sancti amen” (meaning “in the name of the Father 

and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, amen”) comes 
straight out of the Latin Mass. 


All of these rituals and words don’t just belong to Pope Joan’s 
medieval world. They can still be found in the Catholic Church 
today—a point that Duffy seems to invite readers to consider in 
this tale of awoman unimpressed by religious ritual. 


Where Allusion appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-3: “| learned to transubstantiate / unleavened 
bread / into the sacred host” 

e Line 4: “swung the burning frankincense” 

e Line 8: “high up in a papal chair” 

e Line 13: “having made the Vatican my home” 

e Line 15: “in nomine patris et filii et spiritus sancti amen” 


ENJAMBMENT 


Enjambments help to give this poem its steady, thoughtful pace, 
conjuring up Joan’s irreverent voice. 


For example, the enjambments in the first stanza divide one 
long thought into three lines of roughly similar length: 


After | learned to transubstantiate 
unleavened bread 
into the sacred host 


The even division of the lines here makes Joan’s voice feel 
comically unrushed, confident, and reflective. She doesn’t seem 
at all troubled by her own blasphemous daring in becoming, not 
just a priest (already a role forbidden to women in Catholicism), 
but the Pope. The enjambments here also leave each of the key 
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ritual words—‘transubstantiate,’ “unleavened bread,’ “sacred 
host”—on lines of their own, underscoring the solemn Catholic 
grandeur of the ritual Joan so quickly bored of. 


Another enjambment lends both comedy and drama to Joan’s 
loss of faith: 


| came to believe 
that | did not believe a word 


Here, a mid-sentence line break creates a heavy, sardonic 
pause. 


Enjambments help to frame Joan’s sincere moments as well as 
her dismissive ones. For instance, when she at last turns to 
other “daughters or brides of Christ” (other women, that is) to 
describe her experience of childbirth, a sentence even enjambs 
across a stanza break: 


the closest | felt 

to the power of God 

was the sense of a hand 
lifting me, flinging me down 


As Joan describes the awe-inspiring, nigh-divine power of labor, 
enjambments both slow the lines down and create a steady 
rhythm—not unlike the rhythm of the imagined “hand” that 
“lift[s]” Joan’s body and “fling[s her] down’ again. 


Where Enjambment appears in the poem: 


e Lines 1-2: “transubstantiate / unleavened” 
e Lines 2-3: “bread / into” 

e Lines 5-6: “smoke / coiled” 

e Lines 10-11: “heaven / than” 

e Lines 17-18: “believe / that” 

e Lines 21-22: “felt / to” 

e Lines 23-24: “hand / lifting” 

e Lines 26-27: “out / from” 

e Lines 28-29: “road / in” 


METAPHOR 


The poem's few, careful metaphors capture Joan's feelings 
about the Church and about childbirth. 


When Joan first became Pope, she remembers, she would 
swing acenser full of incense until “blue-green snakes of smoke 
/ coiled round the hem of my robe.’ This metaphor captures the 
heavy, sluggish quality of that “good strong thick stupefying 
incense-smoke’” (as the Victorian poet Robert Browning once 
described it in another skeptical poem, "The Bishop Orders His 
Tomb at St. Praxed's Church"). But it also raises some 
uncomfortable associations. In the biblical story of the Garden 
of Eden, after all, a sinister serpent brings about the downfall of 
humanity. The intersection of sacred ritual with reptilian evil 
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hints that Joan feels something not quite right in the beliefs and 
behaviors of her Church. 


She finds it far easier to find divinity in what happened to her 
when she went into labor. Her contractions, she remembered, 
felt like the real deal: 


the closest | felt 

to the power of God 

was the sense of a hand 
lifting me, flinging me down 


In this metaphor, each contraction is as powerful as the grip of 
an almighty fist that throws Joan around as it wills. The image 
suggests that there’s something supernaturally powerful in the 
experience of childbirth. This experience, to Joan, feels far 
closer to being touched by God than religious ritual ever did. 
Helpless before the power of labor, she also feels close to that 
power, as if she’s part of it at the same moment she’s being 
mastered by it. 


Where Metaphor appears in the poem: 


e Lines 5-6: “blue-green snakes of smoke / coiled round 
the hem of my robe” 
e Lines 23-24: “a hand / lifting me, flinging me down” 


= VOCABULARY 


Unleavened bread (Lines 1-3) - Bread made without yeast or 
other rising agents. The speaker is referring to communion 
bread here, the wafers used in the Catholic Mass. 


The sacred host (Lines 1-3) - In Catholic tradition, bread that 
has been blessed and made into the body of Christ. 


Transubstantiate (Lines 1-3) - In the Catholic tradition, 
"transubstantiation" is the process by which bread is 
transformed into the body of Christ. 


Frankincense (Line 4) - A fragrant resin used as incense in 
religious rituals. 


Papal chair (Lines 7-8) - Asedan chair (or an elevated chair 
carried between four people on poles) used to carry the Pope 
through a crowd without danger. 


The Vatican (Line 13) - The palace in Rome where the Pope 
lives. 


In nomine patris et filii et spiritus sancti amen (Line 15) - 
These Latin words are a prayer from the Catholic Mass. They 
translate to "in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Spirit, amen." 


Virtuous (Line 16) - Morally good, well-behaved. 


Flinging (Line 24) - Energetically throwing. 
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FORM, METER, & RHYME 


FORM 


“Pope Joan” is a dramatic monologue written in free verse. That 
means it’s a poem spoken in the voice of a particular character, 
and that it doesn’t use any regular meter or rhyme scheme. 


Throughout The World’s Wife (the influential collection this 
poem first appeared in), Duffy uses dramatic monologues to 
give voices to otherwise silent women from history and myth. 
Pope Joan's story falls somewhere between history and myth: 
while there’s no real evidence to suggest that there was ever 
truly a Pope Joan, her legend was accepted as fact for much of 
the later Middle Ages. 


Duffy divides Joan’s 30-line speech into ten three-line stanzas 
or tercets). With lines of about equal lengths, these stanzas 
feel measured and unhurried. At the beginning of the poem, 
Joan sounds casual, cheekily describing her rise to the top of 
the Catholic pyramid as if she did it all for a lark. But toward the 
end, as she describes her awe-inspiring experience of 
childbirth, those careful three-line stanzas slow down. Through 
dramatic repetitions (as in the echo on the words “lifting me, 
flinging me down’ in lines 24-25), Joan’s tale and her voice start 
to feel more solemn. 


Perhaps the three-line stanzas also make a quiet joke. Three is a 
meaningful number in Catholicism, signifying the Holy Trinity, 
the three aspects of God: Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Joan 
appropriates this religiously significant number to give shape to 
the story of her own miracle. 


METER 


Written in free verse, this poem doesn’t use a regular meter. It 
does, however, feel fairly measured and steady. For the most 
part, the lines are about the same length; it's as if Joan is telling 
her wild, scandalous story in a comically calm tone. 


Occasionally, a longer line breaks in for the sake of that comic 
effect. For instance, when Joan describes finding herself 
“nearer to heaven / than cardinals, archbishops, bishops, 
priests,’ that sudden longwinded catalogue of clergymen feels 
wry, subtly poking fun at the intricate and endless formal 
hierarchies of the Catholic church. 


RHYME SCHEME 


This free verse poem doesn't use a regular rhyme scheme. But 
there are occasional flickers of rhyme here. For instance, when 
Joan describes her life as Pope, she remembers riding “high up 
in a papal chair / blessing and blessing the air,’ a moment of 
rhyme that lends this ritual a note of formal music. And a long 
string of rhymes concludes her memories of “being Vicar of 
Rome”: 


being Vicar of Rome 
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having made the Vatican my home 

like the best of men 

in nomine patris et filii et spiritus sancti amen 
but twice as virtuous as them 


These playful rhymes start to feel a little teasing (especially 
when they incorporate a Latin prayer). When they end on asly 
slant rhyme that matches “amen” to “them, the picture is 
complete: just as Joan is about to break from the Church, she 
also breaks from the pattern of rhyme she’s set up. 


Me SPEAKER 


The speaker of this dramatic monologue (a poem told in the 
voice of a particular character, like a speech in a play) is Pope 
Joan herself. Having disguised herself as aman to rise to the 
highest position of power in the Catholic Church, Joan looks 
around and finds she’s not really all that impressed. Once she’s 
learned a few tricks of the trade, like how to “transubstantiate” 
bread into the “sacred host” (that is, perform the ritual that, in 
the Catholic tradition, makes bread into the body of Christ), she 
doesn't see the papacy as very exciting or very meaningful. 
After a while, she discovers she doesn't really “believe a word” 
of what her religion teaches. 


Joan’s cheeky voice—and her casual, halfhearted rise to one of 
the most powerful positions in the medieval world—make the 
point that all the solemn ceremony and reverence of 
institutionalized Catholicism might just be a smokescreen, a 
way for men to assert their own power. In Joan’s opinion, every 
woman who gives birth comes a lot closer to the “power of 
God” than any Pope ever has. 


N SETTING 


The poem takes place in Rome, the ancient seat of Catholicism, 
during the early Middle Ages. Joan doesn't give readers much 
of a glimpse of this world beyond visions of religious ritual. But 
the rite of “transubstantiat[ion]" (the Catholic religious ritual in 
which bread is made into the body of Christ) and the smell of 
“burning frankincense” could just as easily come from a 
contemporary Catholic church—which, perhaps, is part of 
Duffy’s point. Duffy unwillingly attended Catholic school as a 
child, and Joan’s skepticism about the religion might well be 
tinged with the poet’s own. The setting here hints that exactly 
the same male-dominated power structures Joan encounters 
are still in place today. 
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LITERARY CONTEXT 


The Scottish-born Carol Ann Duffy (1955-present) was the 
first (and so far, the only) woman to serve as Poet Laureate of 
the UK. Aworking-class writer and an out lesbian, she brought 
fresh air and new perspectives to a laureateship historically 
dominated by (mostly) straight, white, middle-class men. 


"Pope Joan" was published in Duffy's celebrated 1999 
collection The World's Wife, which retells the stories of famous 
and infamous men from history and folklore from the 
perspectives of their female counterparts. Through 
conversational, witty dramatic monologues, The World's Wife 
highlights the experiences of women who have been otherwise 
overlooked or misrepresented. The collection features many 
mythological figures, including Circe, Demeter, Eurydice, 
Medusa, and Penelope. 


In her fondness for dramatic monologues, Duffy follows in the 
footsteps of writers like Robert Browning, but she also fits into 
the contemporary poetry scene around her. Margaret Atwood, 
for example, has used the form for similar feminist purposes. 
Duffy is also one of many 20th-century poets to embrace free 
verse. She sees herself as a descendent both of more recent 
free verse poets like Sylvia Plath and of Romantics like John 
Keats. In turn, she has influenced (and championed) writers like 
Alice Oswald, Kate Clanchy, and Jeanette Winterson. 


HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


This poem is set in the Middle Ages, a time when the papacy 
had immense political power. The legend of "Pope Joan'—a 
popular tale in the period, and accepted as fact by many 
medieval people—might suggest a subtle subversive energy, a 
desire for women to be able to pull one over on the dominant 
male hierarchy. (Of course, it could also be read as a cautionary 
tale: in some versions of the legend, Pope Joan gets stoned to 
death.) 


Carol Ann Duffy's choice of this story might emerge from her 
own background. Duffy went to Catholic school as a child 
(though she was never terribly religious) and grew up under the 
influence of the second-wave feminist movement of the 1960s 
and '7Os. While first-wave feminism focused primarily on 
securing women's suffrage, second-wave feminism critiqued 
patriarchy more broadly and encompassed issues like sexuality, 
domestic violence, and reproductive rights. 


Duffy wrote The World's Wife during the rise of third-wave 
feminism in the 1990s. Third-wave feminism carried on the 
struggles of the second wave, but expanded to encompass 
classism, racism, and LGBTQ rights, too. Third-wave feminism 
also worked to reclaim terms and structures typically used to 
disempower women. The World's Wife takes part in this 
reclamation by retelling traditionally male-centric stories from 
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women's perspectives. 


iit MORE RESOURCES 
EXTERNAL RESOURCES 


e An Interview with Duffy — Watch a short video interview 


with Duffy. (https:/Awww.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=wnt5p1DGD9U) 


e Duffy's Legacy — Read an article discussing Duffy's 


influential role as the first female Poet Laureate of the UK. 


(https:/Awww.nytimes.com/2009/05/02/world/europe/ 
O2poet.html) 


e A Brief Biography — Learn more about Duffy's life and 
work in this biography from the Poetry Foundation. 
(https://www.poetryfoundation.org/poets/carol-ann- 


duffy) 


e The Legend of Pope Joan — Read about the wild (and 
almost certainly legendary) story behind this poem. 
(https://www.britannica.com/topic/Pope-Joan) 


LITCHARTS ON OTHER CAROL ANN DUFFY 
POEMS 


e AChild's Sleep 

e Anne Hathaway 

e Before You Were Mine 
e Circe 

e Death of a Teacher 

e Demeter 

e Education For Leisure 

e Elvis's Twin Sister 

e Eurydice 

e Foreign 

e Havisham 

e Head of English 

e In Mrs Tilscher’s Class 
e |In Your Mind 

e Little Red Cap 

e Mean Time 

e Medusa 


e Mrs Aesop 
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e Mrs Darwin 

e Mrs Faust 

e Mrs Icarus 

e Mrs Lazarus 

e Mrs Midas 

e Mrs Sisyphus 

e Originally 

e Penelope 

e Pilate's Wife 

e Prayer 

e Pygmalion's Bride 

e Queen Herod 

e Quickdraw 

e Recognition 

e Salome 

e Standing Female Nude 
e Stealing 

e The Darling Letters 
e The Dolphins 

e The Good Teachers 
e Thetis 

e Valentine 

e Warming Her Pearls 
e War Photographer 

e We Remember Your Childhood Well 


e Work 
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